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the  baker  house 


General  Information 

The  Baker  House  is  presented  as  a typical 
dwelling  of  the  Harmony  Society,  It  gets  its  name 
from  the  original  occupants,  Johannes  and  Rimelius 
Langenbacher.  They  Americanized  the  name  to 
"Baker"  when  the  Society  was  quite  young.  When 
George  Rapp  died  in  1847  Romelius  Laker  became  the 
head  of  the  Society  and  probably  moved  into  the 
Great  House,  The  Baker  Brothers  were  the  store- 
keepers and  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  "world" 
and  because  of  this  the  Baker  House  was  furnished 
a little  better  than  that  of  the  others. 

Vie  have  attempted  to  restore  it  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a typical  dwelling  of  the  Harmony  Society, 

The  household  was  the  basic  unit  of  the  soc- 
iety, Many  communistic  societies  had  difficulty 
distributing  the  goods  of  the  commune  in  a fair 
manner.  Distributions  to  individuals  generally 
did  not  work.  The  most  common  practice  was  to 
have  community  houses  and  common  meals.  The  Har- 
mony Society,  however,  kept  the  family  unit  (al- 
though not  the  family)  and  made  the  household  re- 
sponsible for  the  distribution  of  goods.  Evident- 
ly the  only  thing  distributed  to  individuals  was 
clothing.  The  household  drew  the  food  from  the 
common  store  and  made  sure  that  everyone  had 
enough.  The  care  of  the  individual  was  also  the 
responsibility  of  the  household.  Such  things  as 
laundry  were  taken  care  of  by  the  housekeeper,  who 
was  appointed one  to  a unit.  There  is  some  evi- 

dence to  suggest  that  the  elderly,  the  sick,  and 
those  who  were  for  some  reason  unable  to  work  were 
distributed  throughout  the  community  and  cared  for 
on  a sharing  basis. 

These  communal  societies  tended  to  destroy  the 
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family  and  substitute  the  community.  The  Harmony 
Society  made  the  household  a part  of  this  idea, 
and  it  (the  household)  was  the  smallest  unit.  Be- 
cause the  custom  of  celibacy  was  practiced*  the 
women  probably  slept  on  the  first  floor  and  the 
men  on  the  second.  Each  house  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  head  of  it.  This  home  was  the  Langen- 
bacher  (Baker)  Home,  after  Romelius  L.  (Langen- 
bacher)  Eaker. 

Construction 

The  Baker  House  is  located  at  the  corner  of 
14th  Street  and  the  Ohio  River  Boulevard.  The 
plot  of  land  was  shortened  and  the  house  moved 
forward  when  the  boulevard  was  constructed.  This 
house  could  be  moved  without  much  damage  because 
of  the  rugged  framing.  It  was  one  of  approximate- 
ly one  hundred  brick  and  frame  houses  built  be- 
tween 1825  and  1831.  It,  like  most  of  the  build- 
ings, shows  colonial  influence  exemplified  in 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  construction  ideas 
brought  from  Germany. 

Wall-bearing  in  construction,  it  is  made  of 
bricks  from  the  Harmony  Brick  Factory.  The  two- 
story  lean-to  is  frame,  and  although  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  about  this  it  was  probably 
part  of  the  initial  house. 

The  chimney  was  located  almost  in  the  center 
of  the  house,  but  they  did  not  support  the  center 
of  the  house  on  this  chimney.  The  structure  is 
carried  by  the  intersection  of  the  interior  walls 
and  was  built  to  accommodate  both  cooking  and 
heating  fires.  Near  the  top  of  the  roof  the  chim- 
ney was  corbeled.  It  penetrates  the  roof  at  its 
peak  to  give  the  house  a balanced  appearance  and 
necessitates  less  flashing.  The  roof  rafters  were 
not  connected  to  the  interior  walls  but  were  self- 
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supported.  There  were  no  gutters  on  the  roof,  but 
sometimes  they  had  splash  pans  which  were  far 
enough  away  from  the  house  to  prevent  water  from 
seeping  under  it. 

In  the  ceiling  there  is  a system  of  insulation 
known  as  the  "Dutch  Biscuit,"  This  was  made  by 
wrapping  wood  with  straw  and  mud  and  fitting  it 
into  the  rafters.  Boards  were  then  fastened  over 
the  "Biscuits,"  This  served  as  a fire  deterrent 
and  a sound  barrier,  plus  an  excellent  form  of  in- 
sulation. 

The  plaster  was  made  of  mud  and  straw  reinfor- 
ced with  animal  hair.  Lime  was  available  for  a 
finish  coat. 


Doors 


As  in  all  Harmonist  houses,  the  door  is  on  the 
side,  \'e  do  not  know  the  reason  for  this  practice. 
It  was  probably  to  insure  privacy,  or  perhaps  they 
thought  it  helped  to  keep  dirt  out  of  the  house. 
The  design  of  the  doors  was  often  referred  to  as 
"The  Christian  Door,"  The  doors  consisted  of  six 
panels.  The  upper  half  depicts  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  lower  half  symbolizes  the  open 
Bible,  Trap  doors  are  used  throughout.  They  are 
space  savers  and  of  course  they  cut  down  on 
drafts.  The  one  which  leads  to  the  second-floor 
bedroom  was  perhaps  put  there  to  make  access  pos- 
sible to  the  room  above  without  going  through  an- 
other room.  Notice  that  the  panels  are  flat  on 
the  outside  of  the  door  and  "fielded"  on  the  in- 
side, This  is  a Harmonist  characteristic. 

Stairways 

The  main  stairway  has  treads  which  are  dove- 
tailed into  the  "horse"  instead  of  being  nailed  to 
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deep  notches.  This  puts  less  strain  on  the  sides 
or  bridgeboards  than  the  conventional  method,  A 
boot  closet  is  under  the  steps.  The  stairs,  other 
than  the  main  ones,  have  ladder-like  steps. 

You  will  notice  that  all  main  stairs  are  built 
one  over  the  other,  which  allows  for  easy  passage 
of  furniture  from  floor  to  floor. 

Shutters 

— v 

The  windows  had  shutters  on  the  first  floor 
only.  They  have  iron  fixtures  to  secure  them. 
These  shutters  were  a protective  measure  typical 
of  German  architecture  of  the  period.  The  first 
ones  were  probably  solid  but  the  present  ones  are 
louvered.  They  may  have  used  a single  shutter  at 
first  rather  than  a double. 

Cellar 


The  cellar  is  reached  through  a trap  door  on 
the  floor  of  the  entry.  It  is  a small  root  cellar 
with  a brick  floor.  There  are  tunnels  from  this 
area  to  openings  on  two  outside  walls.  This  made 
possible  a circulation  of  air  which  kept  the  cel- 
lar cool  and  the  area  under  the  house  dry.  The 
things  that  we  would  keep  in  a cellar  they  kept 
in  the  family  shed. 


Ground  Floor 


The  first  floor  consists  of  an  entry,  kitchen-, 
living  room,  bedroom,  and  back  hall.  The  entrance 
provides  an  airlock  which  helped  to  keep  the  down- 
stairs comfortable.  The  woodwork  throughout  the 
house  is  white  and  the  walls  either  blue  or  white*. 
Originally  the  white  was  probably  whitewash.  The 
windows  are  dressed  with  blue  cloth  blinds  on 
thick  rollers,  one  of  which  was  found  here  and 
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copied.  The  curtains  are  white  pleated  half 
curtains,  a popular  style  of  the  period.  Similar 
curtains  are  shown  in  late  photographs. 

The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  Harmonist  furni- 
ture with  the  exception  of  the  stove.  In  the 
early  days  there  was  probably  a brick  hearth. 

The  Society  made  ironstone  dishes  and  brown 
pottery,  some  of  which  is  displayed  in  the  kitchen 
and  living  room.  Wall  decorations  were  not  found 
in  the  average  home,  but  a picture  of  a model  of 
Solomon's  Temple  hangs  on  the  wall  of  this  house. 
It  is  probably  there  because  of  the  Harmonist 
emphasis  on  the  New  Jerusalem. 

There  is  ,no  floor  covering  at  this  time,  but 
the  members  wove  carpets  and  made  rag  rugs  of  blue 
filler  and  yellow  warp. 

Because  there  was  less  heat  loss  from  stoves 
than  from  open  fires,  iron  stoves  were  used  in 
bedrooms  and  living  rooms. 

According  to  an  old  reference,  there  was  a bed 
in  the  living  room.  At  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion a partition  was  moved  to  lengthen  the  bedroom 
from  eighteen  feet  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  beds 
had  rope  springs,  but  only  one  has  been  re-strung. 
The  coverlets  are  typical  of  those  made  here. 

Lighting 


Grease  lights  were  popular  because  cooking  fat 
was  available,  although  dirty  and  smelly.  They 
made  candles  and  wooden  candle  boxes  and  tin  molds 
are  extant.  Other  fuels  used  were  whale  oil  and 
rape  seed  oil,  and  at  a later  date  kerosene. 
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Closets 


With  the  exception  of  a small  cupboard  in  the 
chimney  wall  there  were  no  built-in  closets.  The 
small  cupboard  utilized  the  empty  space  on  the 
first  floor  which  was  flue  space  upstairs.  Be- 
longings were  kept  in  wardrobes  or  blanket  chests. 
It  is  said  that  if  a member  left  the  Society  his 
chest  was  the  one  possession  he  was  allowed  to 
take  with  him. 


Grape  Vines 

The  grape  vines  were  grown  on  the  buildings  on 
trellises  (espaliers).  This  practice  has  a prac- 
tical significance.  Aside  from  saving  space,  it 
increased  the  sugar  content  of  the  grapes.  The 
sun  warmed  the  bricks  and  the  heat  of  the  bricks 
made  the  grapes  sweeter.  The  arbors  were  built 
between  the  first-  and  second- story  windows. 

Since  the  members  came  from  grape-growing 
country  they  were  expert  in  this  field,  and  of 
course  they  had  quite  a market  for  wines  and  jel- 
1 ies. 

Second  Floor 

The  second  floor  is  laid  out  exactly  as  is  the 
first,  with  the  exception  of  the  room  in  the  lean- 
to  section.  It  is  one  step  down  and  at  one  time 
was  divided  by  a partition  which  was  removed  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration.  These  rooms  are  not 
furnished  but  are  used  for  storage, 

Attic 


The  attic,  which  was  reached  from  the  second- 
floor  steps  and  a trap  door,  is  a large  area  which 
at  this  time  does  not  have  a floor.  The  construe- 


tion  referred  to  earlier  is  visible  here.  It  is 
possible  that  an  area  as  large  as  this  was  used 
for  sleeping  quarters  or  storage.  There  were  two 
fires  in  this  house,  the  last  one  in  1953,  and 
evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  on  the  charred  wood. 

Sidewalks 

The  sidewalks  were  brick  ones  but  the  walks 
throughout  this  yard  are  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors. 


Family  Shed 

Behind  the  house  is  a wood  shed,  or  family 
shed.  Every  house  had  one  of  these,  although  one 
shed  might  have  been  shared  between  two  houses. 
In  the  shed  were  kept  firewood,  tools,  the  out- 
house, goats,  chickens,  and,  if  the  Society  at  the 
time  did  not  have  a dairy  herd,  a cow.  The  center 
room  is  for  the  storage  of  food.  Below  it  is  a 
root  cellar,  while  above  is  the  hay  loft,  and  in 
the  rear  is  the  outhouse.  It  is  a mill-type  build- 
ing, and  the  heavy  timbers  holding  it  up  can  be 
seen.  The  timbers  are  cut  with  a straight,  or 
"pit"  saw,  and  are  held  together  by  square  pegs 
in  round  holes.  These  held  better  than  iron. 


Vc  ★ * ★ 


We  hope  that  this  description  gives  you  an 
accurate  picture  of  a typical  Harmonist  house 
where  the  members  lived  in  comparative  comfort  and 
some  degree  of  cheer. 
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List  of  peeu pants 


Romelius  L (Langenbacher)  Baker 
Catherine  Barbara  Hartschuh 
(Mother  of  Romelius  and  John) 

1826-1868 

1826-1856 

Catherine  Langenbacher 
(Daughter  of  Catherine) 

1826-1874 

Nikolaus  Leneau  (poet)  for  six  months 

1832 

Catherina  Dorothea  Reichert  Muntz 
(died  in  house) 

1826-1881 

John  Gottleib  Erhardt  Muntz 

1826-1844 

(Son  of  Catherina;  left  Society) 
Louisa  Fredericka  Muntz 
(Daughter  of  Catherina;  died  in  house) 
(See  photograph  of  woman  and  exterior 
of  house) 

1826-1893 

Shoennamen  Family  (rented  by  Duss  Family) 

1893-1907 

Black  Family  (rented  by  Duss  Family) 

1907-1919 

MacCormack  Family  (rented  by  Harmony 
Society  Historical  Association) 

1919-1924 

Van  Meter  Family  (rented  by  Harmony 
Society  Historical  Association) 

1924-1931 

Sturm  Family  (rented  by  Harmony  Society 
Historical  Association) 

1931-1939 

Mrs.  Caldwell  (librarian)  and  sister 
(rent  free,  by  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission) 

1239-1953 
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Baker  House  Dimensions 


First  Floor: 


Entry 

11'.  X 

Kitchen 

11' 3" 

Living  Room 

22' 

Back  Bedroom 

(old  partition  removed) 

once  18 ' 
now  23' 

Hall  to  Loft 

4' 9" 

Second  Floor: 

Hall 

11'  X 

Small  Bedroom 

(formerly  door  into 
large  bedroom) 

11' 

Large  Bedroom 

22' 

Lean-to  (to  Bedroom) 
(formerly  2 rooms) 

30 ; 9"  X 

Basement : 

Root  Cellar 

15’ 

Basement  has  two  tunnels  from  root  cellar 
on  outside  wall. 


11 ' 3" 
X 11' 
X IS' 

X 10' 

X 1C 

X 1C 

10  1 6" 
X 11' 

X 18' 
1C  6" 

X 1C 
vent 
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Baker  Hcuse-Ecist  Elevation 


Baker  House-first  floor  plan 


Living  Room 


List  of  Furniture 

3 ladderback  chairs;  loan  from  Dr.  Eric  Hulrcer; 
straw  seats;  two  with  worn  seats  and  no  finials 
and  one  with  seat  in  good  condition  and  rounded 
side  posts  and  finials. 

Rocker;  Fl-202;  elaborate  red,  green,  and  gold 
decoration  which  is  not  Harmonist  design;  high 
finish;  this  was  restored  as  part  of  the  WPA 
Project . 

Chair;  06,67.15.6;  arrowback;  gift  cf  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Chair;  06.65.1.35;  horseshoe  splat;  painted  black; 
sides  and  crest  in  one  curved  piece. 

Corner  Cupboard;  06.66.43.1;  purchased  from  John- 
son Antiques;  cherry;  Harmonist  made. 

Table;  06.66,37.1;  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John 
Albert  Erzinger,  38th  Street,  Beaver  Falls;  Har- 
monist made;  repaired  at  one  time  with  screws. 

Table;  06.65.19,12;  purchase  from  collection  of 
Anderson  Bouchelle;  Pennsylvania  German  farm 
type;  pins  can  be  pulled  out  to  remove  top;  ta- 
pered legs  end  with  ball  feet;  typical  of  farm 
furniture  where  one  sat  up  to  the  table,  not 
with  knees  under. 

Desk;  06.65.25.1;  stand-up  sype  with  sloped  top; 
purchased  through  Bessie  Mol  lard  & Son,  Zelien- 
ople;  $250.00. 

Sideboard;  06.65.54,1;  made  of  pine;  purchased 
from  estate  of  Ernest  Malapert;  rail  around  top; 
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half  column  at  sides;  two  doors;  three  shelves. 

Chest;  06.66.1.5;  fruitwood;  inlay  trim  and  brass 
drawer  pulls. 

Bench:  Fl-213;  400/211;  stained  and  varnished; 

slot  in  seat;  widely-splayed  legs;  baluster- 
turned  spindles;  finish  WPA  Project;  purchased 
from  Miss  Mary  Fruth,  599  Fifth  Avenue,  Freedom, 
Pa. 

Clock;  Fl-172:  100/170;  Seth  Thomas  Thomaston; 

connecting  bottom  section  has  grape  motif  on 
white  background. 

Wardrobe;  06.66.1.36;  applebutter  red;  two  doors, 
two  panels  each;  cornice  around  top. 

Reel;  yarn  winder;  06.67.1.78;  six-spoke  wheel; 
obviously  repaired. 


Kitchen 
11*  3"  X 11' 
List  of  Furniture 


Table;  06.66.1.103;  Harmonist  made;  removable  top; 
one  drawer  with  knob;  worn  dark  paint. 


Chair;  FI -181; 
color. 

Windsor  type; 

stripped 

reddish 

Chair;  Fl-182; 
color. 

Windsor  type; 

stripped 

reddish 

Chair;  06.67.18.5;  painted  gray;  kitchen  type; 
gift  from  Miss  Katherine  Walker,  whose  mother 
bought  it  from  John  luss  circa  1916. 
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Sideboard;  Fl-76;  painted  dark  red;  two  drawers; 
one  door  with  a shelf. 

Hanging  Cupboard;  06.66.1.35;  has  one  door  with 
wooden  knob. 

Cupboard;  Fl-153;  400/151;  two-part  cupboard; 

painted  dark  red;  base  has  one  door  and  one 
shelf;  above  this  section  three  drawers;  top 
section  three  shelves;  evidence  of  former  doors. 

Open-Shelf  Cupboard;  06.66,1.38;  painted  reddish 
brown;  this  is  shown  on  old  photograph  given  to 
the  museum  by  Vera  Ouss  Houston. 

4 l i . 

Bedroom:  Cnee  18*  X 10'; 

now  24'  X 1C ; 

old  partition  removed 

(Hall  to  Loft  4' 9"  X 1C) 

List  of  Furniture 

Bed;  Fl-11;  400/066;  wooden  pegs  for  role  lacing 

rounded  head  and  foot  board. 

Bed;  FI - 12 ; four  posts  same  height  as  head  and 
foot  boards;  stained  and  varnished. 

Wardrobe;  06.66.1.37;  one  door;  three  panels;  dat- 
ed 1855  on  inside  of  door. 

Chair;  woven  seat. 

Table;  06.66.1.101;  stained  oak;  Harmonist  made. 

Table;  06,67.30.1;  could  be  Harmonist  table;  dec- 
oration on  top;  gift  of  Mrs.  James  Reese,  604 
Lark  Road,  Ambridge,  La, 
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Chest  of  drawers;  C6.65.19.17;  purchased  from 
Anderson  Bouchelle  Collection;  $100.00;  strip- 
ped; pine. 

Potty  Chair;  Fl-13;  lid  on  seat  opening;  door  on 
front . 

Chest;  Fl-132;  blanket  chest;  Harmonist  type; 
painted  blue;  tray  inside. 

Chest;  Fl-145;  400/143;  small;  painted  dark  red 
hinged  lid  with  chain;  tray  inside. 

Mirror;  400/412;  American  Empire;  oblong  in  shape 


The  Baker  House  Gardens 


In  1965  Piccadilly  Garden  Club  was  asked  bo 
establish  the  gardens  around  the  Baker  House. 

Books,  periodicals,  and  other  library  records 
have  been  searched  for  information  about  Old  Econ- 
omy's gardens.  However,  detailed  plans  for  the 
small  gardens  around  the  homes  have  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Scattered  among  the  writings,  though, 
are  numerous  references  to  plants  that  were  grown 
and  used  by  the  Harmonists.  It  seemed  reasonable 
to  assume  that  they  might  also  have  used  other 
plants  commonly  grown  in  the  gardens  of  1860  and 
attractive  plants  native  to  this  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Tudor  kitchen  garden  incorporates 
the  simplicity  and  practicality  which  character- 
ized the  life  of  the  Harmonists.  Such  a garden 
would  include  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  vegetables, 
herbs,  and  some  colorful  flowers. 

The  garden  committee  decided  that  the  long 
narrow  garden  near  the  entrance  to  the  house 
should  be  planted  with  fragrant  herbs  and  colorful 
flowers  to  welcome  the  visitors.  The  area  between 
the  house  and  the  shed  would  be  a "pleasure  gar- 
den," with  roses  and  other  flowers  which  charac- 
terized the  old-fashioned  garden.  Beyond  the 
pleasure  garden,  along  the  path  leading  to  the 
actual  kitchen  garden,  are  various  culinary  herbs, 
strawberries,  and  flowers.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
behind  the  shed  are  several  fruit  trees,  bushes 
and  a variety  of  salad  herbs  and  vegetables.  The 
culinary  area  obviously  would  not  provide  the  pro- 
duce necessary  to  feed  a family.  But  we  felt  that 
a family  living  in  the  Baker  House  might  have 
grown  additional  produce  in  the  large  field  which 
lies  nearby,  behind  the  Store.  They  also  would 
have  obtained  food  from  the  community's  farms  and 
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storehouse.  Also,  the  garden  club  was  interested 
in  the  general  life  of  the  Harmonists  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  herbs  which  they  grew.  Therefore, 
rather  than  grow  a few  large  crops  we  preferred  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  a large  variety  of  the 
plants  that  were  grown  and  used  at  that  time. 

The  Piccadilly  Garden  Club  had  assistance  and 
suggestions  from  the  noted  landscape  architect  Mr. 
Ralph  Griswold,  the  nationally-recognized  herb  ex- 
pert Mrs.  S.  A.  duerr,  and  the  curator  sf  Old 
Economy,  Mr.  daniel  B Reibel.  An  award  from  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Foundation,  granted  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs'  program 
for  civic  improvement,  was  most  useful. 

The  Fragrant  Garden 

Two  dogwood  trees  (Cornus  f lorida) , a gift 
from  the  Ambridge  Woman's  Club,  accent  this  long 
narrow  garden.  Clematis  paniculata  (Virgin's 
Bower)  climbs  along  the  white  picket  fence,  its 
tiny  white  flowers  perfuming  the  late-summer  air 
with  fragrance  typical  of  an  old-fashioned  garden. 
The  pink  Gas  Plants  (Jictamus  f raxinel la)  have 
dark,  leathery,  lemon- scenced  leaves;  oil  glands 
in  the  flowers  produce  a flammable  gas  which  gives 
the  plant  its  name. 

Several  fragrant  herbs  can  be  found  in  this 
garden.  Lavender  (Lavendula  officinalis) , a low- 
growing  shrub  with  gray  foiiage,  bears  spikes  of 
tiny  bluish-purple  flowers  which  can  be  used  medi- 
cinally or  dried  for  use  in  sachets  or  pot  pourri. 
Rosemary  ( Rosmarinus  officinalis)  has  narrow,  dark 
green  leaves.  It  is  used  in  preparing  certain 
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meats  and  desserts.  It  has  also  been  used  medic- 
inally and  as  a disinfectant.  It  is  known  as  the 
Herb  of  Remembrance.  The  Harmonists  threw  flowers 
and  sprigs  of  rosemary  into  the  graves  of  depart- 
ed members  of  the  Society.  Lemon  verbena  (Lippia 
cltriodora ) is  another  fragrant  herb  used  in  the 
preparation  of  sachets,  cold  drinks,  and  desserts. 
Also  included  in  this  garden  are  some  scented 
geraniums,  including  the  old-fashioned  Rose  Ger- 
anium, once  popular  for  flavoring  and  making  nose- 
gays. 


Red  tulips,  like  those  which  impressed  visi- 
tors to  Old  Economy  long  ago,  decorate  this  garden 
in  the  spring.  Dwarf  snapdragons,  which  approxi- 
mate the  1860  varieties,  give  color  to  the  summer 
planting.  Button  chrysanthemums  add  more  color 
during  the  late  summer. 

A border  of  germander  (Teucrium  chamaedrys), 
with  its  lustrous  dark  green  leaves,  completes 
this  garden. 

The  Pleasure  Garden 

The  area  between  the  house  and  the  shed  was 
designed  to  be  a "pleasure  garden,"  attractive: 
from  the  walk  outside  and  also  from  the  windows  of 
the  house.  It  was  customary  to  separate  the  kit- 
chen garden  from  the  house  by  means  of  such  a 
pleasure  garden  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
thus  hiding  from  view  "all  the  ruggedness  that 
happeneth  in  kitchen  ground  by  delving,  dunging, 
turning  and  overturning  throughout  the  year." 
(ref.  The  Scot's  Gardner) 

Along  the  brick  walk  is  a row  of  old  roses 
noted  for  their  fragrance.  The  York  and  Lancaster 
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Rose  (Rosa  damascene  - versicolor)  dates  back  to 


£551.  The  Apothecary  Rose  (Rosa  gallica  officin- 
alis) dates  back  prior  to  13C0, 

Two  familiar  old  shrubs,  the  lilac  (Syringa 
vulgaris)  and  the  sweet  shrub  (Calycanthus  f lorl- 
dus),  are  planted  here.  Around  the  lilac  are 
Pulmonaria  Augustifolia  (a  blue  wildflower)  and 
Myrrh is  odorata  (or  Sweet  Cicely,  a fern-like  herb 
sometimes  found  growing  wild,  whose  root  can  be 
candied, 

iso  to  be  found  here  are  other  favorites, 
such  as  peonies,  daylilies,  clove  pinks,  Siberian 
iris,  columbines,  and  Impatiens,  AAgain  germander 
is  used  to  form  a border. 

The  Culinary-Herb  Pathway 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  path  between  the 
pleasure  garden  and  the  kitchen  garden  is  a wide 

variety  of  culinary  herbs anise  (Pimplnella 

anisum,  garden  burnet  (Sanguisorba  minor) , dill 
(Anethum  graveolens) , and  tarragon  (Artemisia 
dracuncalus) • 

Bergamot  (Monarda  didyma) , a native  herb,  is 
grown  for  its  striking  red  flowers  (a  lure  for 
humming  birds);  in  the  past  its  leaves  were  also 
popularly  used  for  brewing  tea,  Horehound  was 
used  in  the  preparation  of  a popular  home  remedy 
for  coughs.  Borage  (Borago  officinalis)  has  clus- 
ters of  attractive  blue  star-shaped  flowers;  its 
cucumber- flavored  leaves  can  be  chopped  and  used 
in  salads,  Bedstraw  (Galium  verum)  was  used  to 
curdle  milk  in  the  production  of  cheese.  Flower 
petals  of  calendulas  (pot  marigolds)  have  been 
used  medicinally  and  in  cooking.  Rue  ( Rut a grav- 
eolens) , the  "herb  of  grace,"  also  has  been  used 
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Clematis  grows  in  the  background  along  the 
fence,  A tree  peony  adds  its  dark  pink  color  to 
this  border  in  May,  Nearby  sweet  woodruff  ( Asper- 
ula  odorato,  an  ingredient  of  the  German  Maybowl, 
grows  under  a fruit  tree, 

■/ 

Along  the  other  side  of  the  path  are  the  com- 
mon sage  (Salvia  officinalis)  and  tha  pineapple 
sage  (Salvia  rutilans) , There  are  also  a variety 
of  mints  useful  in  preparing  hot  and  cold  drinks, 
jellies,  etc,:  spearmint,  peppermint,  curly  mint, 
wooly  mint,  apple  mint,  and  orange  mint.  Along 
the  border  are  alpine  strawberries  (Baron  So 1 ema - 
cher) * 

The  Kitchen  Garden 

The  main  planting  area  behind  the  shed  con- 
tains rows  of  salad  vegetables,  pot  herbs,  etc. 
It  includes  chives  (Allium  Schoenoprasun) , mar- 
joram (Marjoram  hortensis),  turnio  greens,  car- 
rots, broad-leaved  endive,  onions,  sweet  green  ba- 
sil (Ocimum  basil icum) , purple  basil,  shallots, 
beets,  lemon  basil,  French  thyme,  savory  ( Satureia 
hortensis) , and  dwarf  garlic  (Allium  sativum. 

Under  the  fruit  trees  are  various  kinds  of 
wild  violets,  daffodils,  and  an  edging  of  creeping 
thyme. 

Along  the  west  fence  are  wild  huckleberries 
and  Clematis, 

Along  the  north  fence  is  an  assortment  of  in- 
teresting old-fashioned  plants  including  holly- 
hocks, perennial  heliotrope  (Valeriana  officin- 
alis) , costmary  or  bible  leaf  (Chrysanthemum  bal- 
samic a ) , red  orach  (Atriplex  hortensis),  a salad 
herb,  sweet  grass  (Acorus  calamus),  whose  leaves 
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were  used  in  weaving  baskets  and  whose  roots  were 
candied),  Egyptian  onions,  hops,  yarrow,  asparagus 
and  tansy  (Tanaceturn  vulgare),  sometimes  used  to 
discourage  the  presence  of  insects*  At  both  ends 
of  the  row  are  native  shrubs- -a  shadbush  (Arael- 
anchier  sp.)  and  a Pennsylvania  bayberry  (Myrica 
pensylvanica) , 

Along  the  east  fence  are  two  Sweet  Briar  roses 
( Rosa  eglanteria) * noted  for  its  apple- scented 
foliage  and  its  attractive  orange  fruit.  There 
are  also  a clump  of  rhubarb  and  an  edging  of  lemon 
thyme  (Thymus  citriodorus) . 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  shed  can  be  found 
a sweet  pepper  bush  (Clothra  alnifol ia) , Angel ica 
archangelica)  whose  stems  can  be  candied  and  used 
as  a confection  and  in  baking,  bergamot  (Monarda 
didyroa) , lemon  balm  (Melissa  officinalis)  used  in 
the  preparation  of  teas,  and  lovage  (Levisticum 
officinale) * a salad  herb. 
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